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m  BE™  NUTRITION  for  teen-agers 

VF  ARTHUR  ROTH,  M.D.  g°°d  advice  and  le«rWo»,;~  u..  -J.  .. 

Director,  Teenaae  Climr  and  h.o»K _ sr_ .  !  .  rSftlP  by  adults  —  - 


ARTHUR  ROTH,  M.D. 

Kai..D,^t0rJ  Teena9*  Clinic 
Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Center 
Oakland,  California 


.f11’5'  errors  in  our  thinking  about 

s5£atheem  TUI  beCaUSe  we  °«en  con- 
Thev  the"1.t°  **  a  homogeneous  group 
They  certainly  are  not. 

,J-n:a&erS  can  ^  subdivided  into 
new  teens,  mid- teens,  and  older  teens 
(young  adults).  There  is  a  Ze  r£gl 
of  diflFerences  in  physical  development- 
intelligence;  in  racial,  ethnic,  rehgious 
backgrounds;  individual  ^ligfous 
choice,  and  the  position  of  the  teen 
ager  s  family  in  the  economic  id 
stTtUre  D‘«'rences  ai»  “ 

d™,|Wh:,th"  nMmber*  <*  family 
are  well,  alive,  and  together  Teen- 

agers  with  illness  or  disability  are  quite 
different  from  those  who  are  well 
Members  of  all  of  these  subgroups 
have  something  in  common  possibly 
e  ui  specific  respects  very  different 
from  others  in  the  same  category.  Wffh 
aH  these  differences  between  the  lives 
individual  teen-agers,  why  discuss 
them  as  a  group?  Because  there  are 
ertarn  similarities  among  all  who  are 
eaving  childhood  and  struggling 

w  PhySiCal  and  ^ogtfS 

changes  that  come  with  Dassap-P  tn 
adulthood.  Each  adoloac^??  com 
cemed  with  himself  and  changes  that 
year  in  hie  body  ahd  pers^S^^ 
il  ^  yl}°  811(1  linking  about  how  he 
Li  lo?ked  uP°n  “d  what  is  thought  of 
Sh  Ts  H°Se  Wh°  are  imP°rtant  to  him 

Some  fn^r^life^lrf  ^ 

tests  the  realities  of  his  situsST"^ 

tinnithOUgh  concerns  are  similar,  reac- 
,are  ^  many  and  various  as  indi- 
viduais  Specifically  related  to  health 

Lys^eenS  needS  are  the  different 
educate  ^em6  to  ^ese*  needs  ^emP^ 

mbn^!fP  ySiCal  examinations  and  im- 
munizatKjng;  they  think  about  good 
nutrition  and  try  to  plan  for  it  gTh! 
great  majority  just  “get  by.”  If  given 


fXheaX  “S  leadership  by  adults 
and  health -motivated  peer -group  ac- 

qU^ntances'  they  do  fairly  well. 

„„Jhe  teen-agers  of  the  remaining 
group  show  evidence  of  disintegrate^ 

heX  Zwt°re  areaS’  ^  have  Poor 

health  habits  generally.  This  mav  be 

feX  °f  t®mporary  rebellion  or  nfani- 
festation  of  nearly  complete  inability 
t°  get  along”  with  their  world 
The  mkUigent,  well-motivated  ado- 
escent  should  have  access  to  factual 
J*™*"  support  Lm  t 

his  effort  to  achieve  and  maintain  good 
health.  This  will  help  him  Lome 

rScZ'1™1 !° his  °'™  p™«^Zd 

to  become  an  educational  influence  on 

WsA  health-motivated  friends. 

Although  there  can  be  no  one  an 

makes  ^  "Utrition  education  thbt 

LcentsSenaerfWhen  applied  to  al>  ado¬ 
lescents,  certain  approaches  fairlv 

regularly  defeat  their  purposes.  One  of 
these  is  to  treat  the  adolescent  as  a 
°blld-  Another  is  to  act  as  though  the 
teen-ager  were  a  “finished”  adult  able 

aduUswheoTithOULadViCe  °r  helP  from 
aauits  who  care  about  him. 

treated  A  ad°!?SCents  want  to  be 
treated .  I  would  say  they  want  mn 

siderntion  and  respect  for  themselves 
their  thoughts  and  wishes;  a  Sice 
to  ask  questions  which  may  bother 
them  deeply;  and  the  chance  to  come 

PMo!,t  X®  answers  themselves. 

Most  adolescents  want  to  know  if 
they  are  “all  right.”  SometimesThev 
ee  we  adults  look  upon  them  as  being 
all  wrong.”  For  example,  many  Xr? 

aX  X  Pr°hlems.  Janet  ma7  £ 

convmced  that  nobody  sees  “hX  kT 

at -ffir  j to 

V raates  "lth 

Many  teen-agers  are,  for  a  while 

SyZ"  TJm than  they  w“'  •» £: 

oS  “Li r~rarl,y  overweiE«- 

joritv  oni  h  S  Weight  The  ma- 
joruy  of  teen-agers  who  worry  about 
these  things  fit  into  a  normal  rLgX 
h  “  a«d  require  SZLrt 


Dr.  Roth 


f»y°rthWhlle  good  nutrition 

likSL?  ‘een-agers’  Patterns,  habits, 

hobd’  tR  0*8  are  set  111  child- 
nood.  What  they  are  taught  during 

elementary  school  years  and  tarher 
often  mfluences  them  more  than  what 

may  bTiateXV”  high  8011001  when  14 

late  ,to  change  set  patterns.  The 

Shat  th?»P  ‘f  itSelf>  though-  when 
TduU,  h  C  aUght  as  adolescents  or 
lbecopmea  help  to  their  young 

butriubn  Hrenatal  care-  health  and 
nutrition  education  helps  the  unborn 

baby  in  two  ways.  Re-enforced  kn^N 

tefchX  ^-.USed  by  the  mother  Sr 
of  thp  n  and  !t  may  imProve  the  health 
of  the  pregnant  mother  and  her  child 
m  the  fetal  and  postnatal  stages 

chnbamPie  °f  adUlts  means  more  to  the 

'  ,  f°r  thcm  Ml  their  chil- 

eUucJroLfe^S'p^K 
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School  children  provide  workers  in  nutrition  research  with  a  select  population  of 
subjects  for  investigations  of  great  variety,  excellent  value  and  wide  application. 


Buccal  Mucosa  And  Nutritional  State — 
Two  thousand  African  school  children 
were  studied  during  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
vise  a  screening  method  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  malnutrition  in  remote  areas. 
Scrapings  of  the  cheek  mucosa  were 
prepared  as  tissue  smears.  As  diagnos¬ 
tic  tools,  the  smears  correlated  with 
clinical  findings  to  the  extent  of  82% 
agreement.  Smears  from  healthy  sub¬ 
jects  show  epithelial  cells  which  are 
not  easily  detached  and  tend  to  come 
off  in  clumps.  The  well-defined  cells 
stain  evenly  and  only  a  few  leukocytes 
are  present.  In  malnutrition  the  cells 
tend  to  separate  and  distort.  They  stain 
poorly,  fragment  easily  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  an  increased  number 
of  leukocytes. 

Squires,  B.  T.  The  Buccal  Mucosa  of 
the  African  in  Malnutrition.  Proc.  of 
the  Nutrition  Society  20  :XIX  (No.  2) 
1961. 


Thyroid  Activity  And  Dental  Enamel — 
Fifty  nine  school  children  of  North 
Oxfordshire  between  the  ages  of  11 
and  16  years  were  observed  to  have 
a  higher  rate  of  dental  enamel  defect 
than  did  another  group  of  34  school 
children  in  the  city  of  Oxford  where 
the  enamel  defect  rate  was  low.  Be¬ 
cause  the  children  of  North  Oxford¬ 
shire  also  exhibited  thyroid  enlarge¬ 
ment,  investigators  are  suggesting  fur¬ 
ther  study.  Animal  experiments  sup¬ 
port  the  view  that  the  thyroid  gland  is 
essential  for  correct  tooth  development 
and  enamel  function.  It  may  also  in¬ 
fluence  the  subsequent  incidence  of 
caries.  There  appears  to  be  no  syner¬ 
gistic  effect  between  thyroid  hormone 
and  fluorine. 

Hughes,  D.  E.  and  Wilson,  D.  C.  Thy¬ 
roid  Activity  and  Dental  Enamel.  Proc. 
of  the  Nutrition  Society  20  :V  (No.  1) 
1961. 
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Animal  Protein  Intake — Cross-sectional 
distributions  of  animal  protein  intakes 
of  64  boys  and  64  girls  in  a  longitudinal 
study  are  described  for  the  age  period 
1-18  years.  There  are  wide  variations 
in  intake  with  age  and  sex.  In  the 
preschool  years  the  average  intakes  are 
very  similar  for  the  two  sexes.  During 
the  late  school  years,  the  boys  showed 
a  higher  rate  of  increase  than  did  the 
girls.  The  boys’  intakes  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  were  highest  at  age  18,  when  the 
average  intake  was  76  grams  per  day. 
Girls  reached  their  maximum  of  57 
grams  per  day  during  the  15  to  16 
year  period.  Comparison  with  a  similar 
group  of  British  children  reveals  that 
our  values  are  always  appreciably 
higher. 

Burke,  B.  S.,  Reed,  R.  B.,  Van  den 
Berg,  A.  S.  and  Stuart,  H.  C.  A  Longi¬ 
tudinal  Study  of  the  Animal  Protein 
Intake  of  Children  from  One  to  Eigh¬ 
teen  Years  of  Age.  Am.  J.  Clin.  Nutr. 
9:616  (Sept. -Oct.)  1961. 


Nutrition,  Genetics  And  Teeth — Obser¬ 
vations  made  on  groups  of  Canadian 
school  children  indicate  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  humans  between  tooth  size  and 
caries -susceptibility  is  not  always 
clear-cut.  In  general,  however,  the  size 
of  human  teeth  seems  to  be  related  to 
susceptibility  to  pit  and  fissure  caries. 
The  shape  of  teeth  also  is  related  to 
susceptibility  to  dental  caries  in  hu¬ 
mans  and  experimental  animals,  the 
size  and  shape  being  determined 
largely  by  inheritance.  Through  nu¬ 
trition  the  tooth  form  of  animals  can 
be  altered  experimentally  and  vari¬ 
ations  in  caries-susceptibility  may  ac¬ 
company  such  alterations. 

Paynter,  K.  J.  and  Grainger,  R.  M. 
Influence  of  Nutrition  and  Genetics  on 
Morphology  and  Caries  Susceptibility. 
J.A.M.A.  177:102  (Aug.  5)  1961. 


Since  1953,  Arthur  Roth,  M.D.  has 
been  the  Director  of  the  Teenage  Clinic, 
Permanente  Medical  Group,  Kaiser 
Foundation  Medical  Center  in  Oakland, 
California.  In  1960,  an  editorial  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  praised  Dr.  Roth  for  his 
pioneering  work  in  adolescent  health 
services.  Dr.  Roth  was  granted  his 
B.S.  and  M.D.  degrees  from  Western 
Reserve  University,  completed  an  in¬ 
ternship  and  pediatric  residency  at 
Permanente  Foundation  Hospital  and 
studied  under  a  fellowship  in  medicine 
at  Boston  Children’s  Hospital. 

Dr.  Roth  is  the  author  of  the  book 
“The  Teen-Age  Years”  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  extensively  to  medical,  tech¬ 
nical  and  consumer  periodicals.  He  is 
active  in  the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics. 


The  First  National  Congress  on  Medi¬ 
cal  Quackery  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  October  6-7.  The  Congress  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Leading  health  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  combined 
forces  to  combat  medical  quacks.  The 
Congress  was  planned  to  intensify  the 
fight  against  quacks  and  “to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  on  better  methods  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
prevalence  of  quackery.” 


FOOD  HABITS  OF  CHILDREN  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  Nettie  C.  Esselbaugh,  Ph.D. 

Formerly  Associate  Professor,  Washington  State  University 


E  There  is  an 
increasing 
awareness  that 
our  young  a- 
dults  of  tomor¬ 
row  need  more 
knowledgeable 
guidance  in  food 
selection.  Die¬ 
tary  studies  help 
determine  nutri¬ 
tion  education 
needs  or  prob¬ 
lems  within 
various  age 
groups.  It  is  hoped  the  accumulated 
observations  may  assist  in  guidance  of 
our  children  in  formation  of  food  habits. 

Food  patterns  of  247  15-  and  16-year- 
old  boys  and  girls,  born  and  reared 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  were 
studied  ( 1 ) .  Seven  day  diet  records  and 
dietary  histories  were  a  part  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  investigation  of  their  nutri¬ 
tional  status.  The  remainder  of  the 
study  involved  dental  and  physical 
examinations,  medical  histories,  and 
laboratory  tests. 

The  Recommended  Dietary  Allow¬ 
ances  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  —  National  Research  Council 
were  used  as  the  standard  to  evaluate 
food  intake  of  the  individuals  studied. 
In  general,  girls  had  poorer  diets  them 
boys.  Meal  patterns  showed  that  about 
20%  of  the  girls  and  5%  of  the  boys 
ate  no  breakfast.  The  typical  breakfast 
consisted  of  cereal  or  baked  goods  and 
a  “beverage.”  The  “beverage”  might 
be  milk,  tea  or  coffee  with  milk  or 
cream.  Breakfast  and  lunch  were  fre¬ 
quently  missed  by  girls.  Boys  frequent¬ 
ly  missed  lunch.  More  boys  than  girls 
ate  three  meals  plus  “between  meals” 
and  benefited  by  school  lunch.  Irres¬ 
pective  of  which  meeil,  girls  missed  201 
meals  during  one  week  and  boys  missed 
101  meals. 

Calorie  distribution  was  similar  for 
both  groups.  Protein  supplied  14%; 
fat,  40%;  and  carbohydrate,  46%.  Pro¬ 
tein  consumption  was  considered  ade¬ 
quate.  Meats  supplied  almost  of  the 
total  protein;  dairy  products  %;  grain 
products  about  25%;  and  eggs  and 
legumes  4%. 

Although  sources  of  iron  were  simi¬ 
lar,  girls  ate  fewer  servings  of  iron- 
rich  foods  than  boys.  Over  40%  of  the 
girls  had  less  than  10  mgs.  of  iron 
daily.  Very  few  boys  were  getting  this 
low  amount.  Grain  products,  meat,  fish, 
and  poultry  were  main  sources  of  iron. 
Eggs  contributed  only  5.3%. 

Boys  and  girls  averaged  8  meals 


without  fruits  and  vegetables,  exclusive 
of  citrus  fruits,  tomatoes  and  potatoes, 
during  the  week.  These  foods  were 
omitted  most  frequently  at  breakfast 
and  lunch.  Potatoes  are  considered  a 
good  source  of  ascorbic  acid.  Either 
potatoes  or  the  citrus  fruit -tomato 
group  appeared,  on  an  average,  less 
than  once  a  day. 

Dairy  products  supplied  about  %  of 
the  average  daily  calcium  and  %  of  the 
riboflavin.  Milk  products  were  most 
frequently  omitted  from  lunch  by  both 
groups,  and  were  frequently  omitted 
from  breakfast  by  the  girls.  Girls  con¬ 
sumed  considerably  less  dairy  products 
them  boys.  Accordingly,  the  girls  cal¬ 
cium  intake  was  much  lower  than  the 
recommended  amount.  Although  cheese 
is  a  good  source  of  calcium,  it  was 
seldom  eaten. 

Milk,  bread,  fruit,  soft  drinks,  gum, 
candy,  cake,  and  cookies  were  listed  as 
snacks  most  frequently  consumed.  Boys 
snacked  mostly  after  dinner,  girls 
snacked  after  both  lunch  and  dinner. 
More  girls  than  boys  snacked  during 
the  morning.  Soft  drinks,  candy,  and 
gum  were  consumed  after  all  meals. 


An  objective 
of  education  is 
to  provide  the 
child  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express 
himself  con¬ 
cretely  through 
classroom  ex¬ 
periences  in¬ 
volving  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  materials, 
processes,  and 
tools.  Through 
these  learning 
media  the  child 
is  better  able  to  develop  appreciation, 
cooperation,  and  understanding  with 
peers  and  his  family. 

Thirty  public  elementary  schools  in 
Kansas  City  have  expanded  their  edu¬ 
cational  programs  through  enrichment 
experiences  in  Homemaking  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts.  Enrichment  experiences  are 
correlated  with  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
classroom  activities  in  science,  health, 
arithmetic  and  social  studies  with  as¬ 
sistance  from  Homemaking  and  Indus- 


Only  9%  indicated  they  liked  all 
foods.  The  food  reported  as  being  dis¬ 
liked  by  the  largest  number  of  children 
was  liver.  Other  foods  frequently  re¬ 
ported  as  disliked  included  cottage 
cheese,  fish,  asparagus,  cabbage,  spin¬ 
ach,  turnips,  and  cauliflower.  A  high 
percentage  of  the  "dislikes”  were  for 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  group  per  se. 
Examination  of  these  “dislikes”  shows 
distinctly  flavored  foods  were  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  girls  would  benefit 
from  consuming  more  eggs,  fruits, 
vegetables,  milk,  cheese,  and  whole 
grain  cereals  and  fewer  sweets  and 
soft  drinks.  The  boys  would  benefit 
from  consuming  more  milk,  cheese, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Choice  of  foods  is  as  important  as 
quantity  in  meeting  the  daily  recom¬ 
mended  allowances.  Perhaps  a  limited 
knowledge  of  variety  within  each  of 
the  groups  limits  the  adolescent’s 
choice.  Adequate  diets  cannot  be  real¬ 
ized  at  this  critical  age  by  skipped 
meals  and  hit-and-miss  snacking.  Good 
diets  are  taught,  not  acquired. 

1.  Hard,  M.  M.  and  Esselbaugh,  N.  C.  Food  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Washington  Adolescent  Children.  Bul¬ 
letin  613.  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  Washington  State  University,  Pullman, 
Washington. 


trial  Arts  consultants.  A  recent  survey 
revealed  the  program  has  helped  to 
stimulate  interest  and  curiosity  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter;  improve  understanding  of 
family  living;  create  more  purposeful 
learning;  and  transfer  abstract  ideas  to 
more  concrete  ones. 

Food  is  important  whether  it  is 
considered  in  relation  to  the  family, 
community,  nation  or  foreign  lands. 
Nutrition  education  lends  itself  to  a 
relationship  with  units  of  study  and 
and  nutrition  can  be  taught  indirectly. 

When  science,  health  and  home¬ 
making  were  correlated  into  a  unit  of 
study,  we  found  the  combination  of¬ 
fered  an  exciting  way  to  help  students 
understand  why  a  variety  of  food  should 
be  eaten  each  day;  relate  food  to  physi¬ 
cal  fitness;  select,  purchase,  prepare, 
and  serve  meals  and  snacks;  develop 
interpersonal  relationships;  and  care 
for  younger  family  members. 

How  this  method  of  teaching  en¬ 
riches  classroom  experiences  of  the 
child  can  best  be  shown  by  a  concrete 
( Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 


NUTRITION  EDUCATION  THROUGH 
AN  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 

By  Charlene  C.  Anderson,  Consultant  Homemaking  Department 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Public  Schools 
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THINGS  VO  HI  LIKE  TO  READ 


Health  for  Life — Gallagher,  J.  R.,  Gold- 
berger,  I.  H.,  and  Hallock,  G.  T.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Co.  1961.  $3.90. 

The  authors  talk  directly  to  the  ado¬ 
lescent  about  biological,  psychological 
and  social  principles  related  to  health. 


The  Wonderful  Human  Machine  — 
American  Medical  Association.  1961. 
$1.00. 

This  is  a  Today’s  Health  magazine 
series  of  articles  describing  the  anato¬ 
my  and  physiology  of  the  human  body, 


— that  the  yellow  color  of  milk  and 
cream  is  due  to  carotene?  Vitamin  A 
is  almost  colorless.  The  degree  of 
yellow  in  cow’s  milk  is  dependent  upon 
the  animal’s  ability  to  convert  carotene 
to  vitamin  A. 


The  text  is  fluently  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  drawings  and  photographs. 
Health  is  presented  as  a  means  of  help¬ 
ing  young  people  reach  their  goals. 
Though  the  book  is  written  to  teen¬ 
agers,  it  also  serves  as  a  tool  to 
help  the  teacher  translate  health  to 


published  in  booklet  form.  The  series 
discusses  the  skeleton,  muscles,  nerves, 
heart,  lungs,  skin,  the  digestive  system 
and  the  sense  organs.  The  text  is 
written  for  lay  readers  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  medical  illustrator.  It 
is  an  excellent  reference  for  those  teach¬ 


students. 


ing  or  working  in  any  phase  of  health. 


— that  the  swing  in  the  eating  habits 
of  Asians  is  now  to  Western  food  be¬ 
cause  Western  food  is  easier  and 
quicker  to  prepare? 


— that  cottage  cheese  is  also  known 
as  pot  cheese,  Dutch  cheese  or 
Schmierkase  ? 


—that  the  average  United  States  per¬ 
son  ate  nearly  1,500  pounds  of  food 
in  1960? 


— that  the  first  butter  churns  were 
made  from  animal  skins?  The  skin, 
filled  with  milk,  was  hung  from  a  tree 
or  building  and  swung  against  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  cause  agitation. 


—that  it  takes  115  gallons  of  water 
to  grow  enough  wheat  to  make  one 
loaf  of  bread? 


— that  consumption  of  ice  cream  and 
other  frozen  desserts  in  the  United 
States  was  17.2  pounds  per  person  in 
1950,  18  pounds  in  1955  and  18.2  pounds 
in  1960? 


— that  of  every  $20  spent  for  groceries, 
from  $1.50  to  $2  is  for  the  packaging? 


NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
THROUGH  AN 

ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 

illustration.  The  teacher  of  a  sixth 
grade  asked  for  homemaking  assist¬ 
ance  while  studying  food  which  was  a 
part  of  a  health  and  science  unit.  To 
help  determine  nutrition  needs  and 
problems  of  the  class  the  teacher  and 
the  consultant  assisted  the  students  in 
making  an  individual  check  list  of 
food  intake.  The  class,  as  a  group, 
was  then  guided  in  compiling  and 
studying  the  food  records.  The  study 
showed  that  many  boys  and  girls  had 
to  prepare  their  own  breakfast,  lunch, 
packaged  lunch  and  snacks  and  that 
many  of  their  meals  were  inadequate. 

Using  their  food  records  as  a  guide, 
the  students  discussed  what  they  want¬ 
ed  to  learn  about  food.  The  consultant 
suggested  the  findings  be  shared  with 
other  classrooms  in  the  school.  We 
planned  for  a  “Food  Fair.”  Pupils  then 
developed  each  learning  situation  (such 
as  how  to  prepare  breakfast  without 
cooking)  as  a  “booth”  at  their  Food 
Fair.  A  booth  was  simply  a  space  in 
the  classroom  for  a  presentation. 

Grouping  for  investigations  and  ac¬ 
tivities  required  some  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  consultant,  al¬ 
though  students  were  given  choices. 
Committees  were  formed  to  study  food 
values;  write  skits,  games,  and  limer¬ 
icks  to  give  nutrition  information;  plan 
demonstrations  for  serving  of  meals 
which  could  be  prepared  at  home; 
construct  bulletin  boards  announcing 
the  Fair;  prepare  food  samples  served 


at  the  Fair;  write  invitations  to  friends 
and  parents;  and  greet  visitors.  As¬ 
sistance  was  obtained  from  resource 
personnel  in  Art,  Health  &  Physical 
Education,  Speech  Correction  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  to  work  with  various  com¬ 
mittees.  Continuous  reading  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Fair  helped  students  be¬ 
come  more  aware  of  their  food  habits  as 
well  as  aiding  them  in  finding  an  inter¬ 
esting  way  to  solve  group  problems. 

On  the  day  of  the  Fair,  class  mem¬ 
bers  demonstrated  to  younger  boys  and 
girls  the  preparation  of  breakfast, 
lunch  and  a  snack.  “What  difference 
does  it  make  if  I  eat  a  variety  of 
food?”  was  explained  in  short  dramatic 
skits.  Guests  were  then  invited  to 
taste  cereal  treats  and  milk  drinks 
demonstrated  by  class  members. 

Participation  in  the  Fair  resulted  in 
more  students  eating  the  school  lunch. 
Those  who  brought  their  lunch  selected 
a  greater  variety  of  food. 

Some  class  members,  now  in  junior 
high  school,  cannot  recall  the  exact 
demonstration  or  skit  at  their  booth. 
They  tell  us,  however,  they  eat  break¬ 
fast  and  select  foods  for  their  meals 
from  the  four  food  groups.  Teachers  in 
other  schools  have  asked  for  assistance 
in  planning  Food  Fairs.  In  some 
schools  the  Fair  has  become  an  annual 
event  and  younger  children  look  for¬ 
ward  to  participating  in  it. 

We  believe  enrichment  experiences 
through  Homemaking  help  to  develop 
the  whole  child  at  an  early  age  through 
“doing.”  Participation  in  experiences 
directly  connected  with  personal  needs 
and  classroom  subject  matter  become 
more  real  for  boys  and  girls. 
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